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FEDERALISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


We hope that we shall not be said to mingle in 
the asperities of either party, when we speculate 
on the probable consequences resulting from 
both. In this paper, we are proud to say, that 
30 far as regards the points in contention between 
our fellow citizens, we have no political opinion 
whatever. Without further preface, we wil! ven- 
ture a prediction, that the two contending parties, 
under the names which now divide them, will 
never unite. The terms federalism and democracy 
excite such bitter feelings—the recollections of so 
many injuries, scorns, and indignities bestowed 
and requited, so many indignant charges and re- 
criminations, that they will always become the 
watch-words of party rancour. Whichever por- 
tion of our fellow citizens is right or wrong, it 
does not become us to determine: but it is abun- 
dantly sufficient for our present purpose, that the 
lines are drawn deep, and indelible. A fire-brand 
and an icicle; seed-time and harvest; summer 
and winter, might be expected to harmonize, as 
well as Our two parties, under the names which 
they bear: we venture to say, that the thing is 
morally impossible. It has been, on various and 
pressing occasions, attempted; but the sequel has 
always invariably proved the reverse of all our 
sanguine anticipations of harmony and confidence. 
This is a compendious picture of the state of the 
Union at the present moment; divisions, fatal, 
deep-rooted, irreconcileable divisions, corrupt ahd 


poison the very fountains of social intercourse. | 


Men who entertain the same opinion on the great 
points of national policy, are divided, inseparably 
divided, when they assume their respective po- 
litical names: men who would go heartily toge- 
ther for the salvation and prosperity of their 
country, who are governed by high and honour- 
sble feelings, turn from friends to persecuting 
tnemies, by the mere magic of aname. Such is 
the plain state of this ‘nation; it presents the novel 
Spectacle of two parties perfeetly agreeing in the 
great outlines of policy, and yet entertaining such 
deep-rooted animosity, that they cannot be brought 
to act with cordiality, on any political question 
Whatever. If one declares in favour of a navy, 
the other does the same: is one in favour of com- 
merce, the other is the same: does one party 
desire the strengthening our frontiers and sea- 
port towns—does it wish a respectable military 
force, to be in a state of readiness for war, the 


other does the same. One would suppose, that if 
Vox. J. 0 
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two parties agreed in these grand and essential 
points, it would be difficult to conceive what sub- 
ject they would have to altercate about.’ And yet 
they do differ as decidedly, and with as much 
acrimony now, as they have ever done at any 
other period. The question now arises, what 
will be the consequence of this bitter and acrimo- 
nious spirit, of these united and divided parties; 
united in actions, and divided in names! We 
think that the answer is plain, and is almost anti- 
cipated already, that these parties must, under some 
other name, be amalgamated. We have used the 
word party in the common acceptation of the 
term; but to speak with truth and sincerity, with 
the exception of thename, there is no party ; for both 
the federalists and democrats now make but one: 
the name is’ the anly thing that prevents them from 
uniting altogether. The old commercial hostility 
of the north against the south, is rapidly subsid- 
ing; for commerce is evidently retreating to a 
southern horizon. During the operation of the 
embargo, the great merchants of New-England 
invested their capital in manufactures They 
have gone-too far in such projects to recede, and 
they must either stand or fall with the manufac- 
turing interests. Commerce, being in a manner 
exiled from the waters of New-England, has al- 
ready, though a foreigner, become naturalized 
in the south. This will give to that portion of 
the United States a steady and predominating 
character for commerce, or in other words, it 
will radically change the politics of the south. 
Parties, indeed, there always will be, and it is 
desirable that there always should be such; but 
the parties in our country will, we believe, here- 
after be known by different names than they now 
are. Wecannot expect, perhaps for centuries 
to come, that Europe will witness the burning of 
such a tremendous political volcano,’ as she has 
lately done. It cannot, therefore, be expected, 
that the whole civilized world will participate so 
deeply in the event of future commotions on that 
continent. We shall, on this side of the Atlantic, 
read with an easy curiosity, the contest of the 
several combatants for crowns and sceptres. Our 
political contests will be, we think, exclusively 
American; there will be the opposition of the 
commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing in- 
terests; these collisions it will be the duty of the 
government to reconcile, 4nd to reduce to con- 
sistency and order. Such a state of things will 
make our feelings more exclusively American than 
they have hitherto been. Looking upon Europe 
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as a matte? of subordinate concern, we shall have 
no very violent forcign uttachments or antipathies. 
As we cannot. tutionally anticipate, that any other 
power will arise:‘m that.quarter to put the exist- 
ence‘of the whole civilized world in jeopardy, 
we mayTationally anticipate the happiest results, 
We will ask any candid man, if this is not a time 
devouflyto be wished for? Is it not a time aus- 
picious to ‘the Lest interests of our dear and be- 
loved country, that the terms federalism and de- 
moeracy should sleep together in one common grave, 
when it is evident, that so far as regards the point 
in contention, the parties, if they can be called 
such, differ in nothing else. 1s the mere triutuph 
of aname at om election an object of sufficient 
magnitude to set one half of our fellow citizens 
in battle array against the other half? Those who 
can contend for the reverse of all this, must say 
that discord ougtitto be eternal, and that she must 
be allowed to quarrel about. names, when she is 
evidently unable to quarrel about any thing else. 

We hope that we are now clearly and distinctly 
understood, that there is not, in fact, at the pre- 
sent moment, but one party in the United States ; 
that there is no general plan, no broad outline of 
national policy, in which all do not heurtily unite ; 
that so far from there being any partiality on tiis | 
point, the question is, which portion of our fel- 
low citizens shall go the furthest in the support 
of those projects in which we all heartily agree. 
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or out of it, are governed by different principles 
Hfrom these; if they profess to feel that patriotism 
which they do not, we cun only say, that they 
are so utterly benedth our contempt, that we 


pity for their degradation. 
, —_—_>_ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


‘Formed by a Convention of Delegates, held in the 
City of New-York, May, 1816. 

Ata meeting of delegates from different Bible 
Societies, convened in the consistory room of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, on the 8th day of May, 
1816; Joshua VM. Wallace, Esq. of New-Jersey, avas 
chosen president of the convention, and the Rev. 
H Dr. J.B. Romeun and Rev. Je. Bleecher, secretaries. 

The meeting was then opencd with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Nutz. 

The following persons appeared as delegutes : 
Rev. Dr. S. Spring, from the Merrimack Bible So- 

ciety. 

Rev. Mr. Humphreys, 
*Dr. 1. Lewis, 
Rev. Dr. John M. Mason, 
Philip Milledoler, 
J. B. Romeyn, 
Mr. J. Willianis, 
Mr. Gardiner Spring, 
Dr. Bradford, 
Dr. Neill, 
Mr. Chester, 
Mr. William Williams, 
General John LanckJacn, 
Rev. Andrew Oliver, 


¢ Fairfield do. 


oeed 


New-York do. 


Albany do 


Oncida do 





We hold further, that # is. beneuth the dignity of 
a great, rising, and powerful people, to suffer | 
nothing but our numes to divide us—* call a rose 
(says Shakespeare) by any. other name, twill; 
smell as sweet.” Never was there a time so fa- 
vourable for a political union as the present; for 
as regards the grand and mujestic points of our 
national policy, there is nothing now remaining 
for us to quarrel dbout. Phere will, undoubtedly, 
if such a union takes plice;-if our distinetive 
political names are abandoned, be much to be 
palliated, much to be orerlooked, much to be 
forgiven, and much to be totally forgotten, there 
will be sacrifices worthy of a patriot. Politicians, 
of aJl men living, should leara to preserve a curb 
upon their passions. The honest politician pur- 
sues his own plans with an enlightened zeal, forms 
his political friendships, and incurs often, not} 
only political, but even private resentments, not 
because they are desirable; but because they are 
inevitable: He does this to procure some great, 
subst tial, ‘permanent benefit to his country, and 
in her prosperity he fihds a refuge—he hears but 
to despise. the slanders..on his name; it is suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient for him, that his 
country is happy.’ Ff politics are adopted from 


Lili. F. Cooley, 
Mr. James Cooper, 
Mr. Guysbert B. Vroom, 
Henry W. Warner, 
W. C. Mulligan, 
Robert Sedgwick, 
Dr. E. Nott, 


Dr. S. Blatchford, 


Dr. J, Bassett, 
Mr, Sayre, 
Mr. D. S. Bogart, 
Mr. A. Van Sinderin, 
Charles Wright, 
Rev. Mr R. Forest, Delaware do. 
Mr. Levi Callender, a 

Orin Day, § Greene do 
Mr. Joshua M. Wallace, > 
Samuel Bayard, | 
Dr. J. Richards, DN. J. B. Society 
Mr. G. S$. Woodhull, | 
Mr. J. M‘Dowell, 
Mr. Thomas J. Biggs, 
J. W. Piatt, 
Rev. Mr. David Jones, New.rk da! 


Mr. C. Hornblower, i 
Fe. B.S.Burlingtor. 
John E. Caldwell, do. Kingston. 


Rev. Mr. S. Wilmer, Gloucester B. Society. 
Mr. M. S. Clarke, Franklin do. : 
Virginia do. 
Frederick do. 
Norfolk do. 


Oisegu do 


N. ¥. Auxiliary do 
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Union College do. 
Rensselaer do. 
Saratoga do. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Long-Island do. » 


Rev. 


¢ Nassau Hal) do. 


Rev. Mr. J. H. Rice, 








any other motive; if men, whether in the cabinet, 


Petersburgh do. 





feel for them no other emotions than those of 
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Mr. W. Burd, Lynchburgh do. jj Thomas Eddy, _—sCharles Wright, 
Rev. Dr. Hid, : N. Carolina do. Wiltiam Joéhnsdn, ~*~ -Cornelins fleyer. — 

Dr. J. Blythe, Kentucky: do. After due notice’of their appointment; the mna- 
Mr. H. Ford, Cayuga do. nagers met.in the city hall, -on the,11th May, :and 
Rev. Dr. A. Proudfit, Washington, N.Y. do. |] unanimously elected the persons whose names are. 


The following gentlemen, though not formally 
cofamissionéd as delegaies; yet appeuring, from 
satisfactory evidence, to be substantial representa- 
tives of their respective societies, or of a number 
of members thereof, for all une purposes contem- 
piated by this couvention, were adynitted to seats, 
Viz. 

Kev. Mr. Lyman Beecher, 2 

Mr. Ichabod Sk.nner, Connecticut. 

Rev. Mr. N. W. Taylor, 

Rev. Dr. J. Morse, from the Middlesex, New- 
Hampshire, and Dartmouth University Bible So- 
ciety. 

Mr William Jay, from the Westchester Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 

Rev. Mr. Henshaw, Bible and Common 

Mr. Joshua Sands, Prayer Book Society 

*General Swift, gn Long-Island. 


The following gentlemen were also received as 
members, viz. 

‘John Murray, jun. 

*Thomas Eddy, 

‘John Griscom, 

*Dr. Valentine Mott, J 
On motion, 

Resolved, unanimously, That it is expedient to 
establish, without delay, « general Bible Institution, 
for the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, without 
hote or comment. ; 

A committee, consisting of Dr. Wott, Dr. Mason, 
Mr. Bayard, Mr. Wilmer, Mr. Beecher, Chs. Wright, 
Mr. Rice, Mr. Jones, Dr. Morse, Mr. Jay, and Dr. 
Blythe, was appointed to prepare the plan of a con- 
stitution of the said society ; and an address to the 
public, on the nature and objects thereof. 

And the convention adjourned until the morning 
ef Friday the 11th inst. at eleven o’clock. 

The convention met according to adjournment, 
uid their committee laid before them the draft of 
aconsy.ution, which, having been read first in the 
Whole, and afterwards by paragraphs, and carefully 
considered, was unanimously adopted; and is here- 
unto annexed. 

The committee reported also an address to the 
public, which, in like manner, was unaiimousfy. 
‘proved, aad is hereunto annexed. 

The convention then proceeded to the choice of} 


f the Society of Friends. 


Manayers of the American Bible Socigty tor nid 


“went year; and the following persons were ununi- 
mously chosen, viz. 


Henry Rutgers, Ebenezer Burrill, 
John Bingham, Andrew Gifford, 
Richard Varick, George Gosman, ~ ; | 
Thomas Farmer, - Thomas Carpenter, 
; tephen Van Rensselacr, Leonard Bleecker, 
‘muel Boyd, - John CauldweH, ! 
oe Suckley, Rufus King, 
ean Bethune, Thomas Stokes, 
Pe iam Bayard, Joshua Sands, 
: “ MX arty, George Warner, 
Rot wy Shields, De Witt Clinton, 
+e Ralsten, John Warder, 
oe BR. Rodgers, ‘Samuel Bayard, 
“ eter Wilson, Duncan P. Campbell, 
emiah Evarts, John Aspinwall, 


lohn wy 
ohn W atts, M.D John Murray, j1n. 


——— 
——— 
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hereunto subjoined, to the offices for which they 
are named respectively. . 

Information of this choice was communicated by 
a committee of the managers to the convention, 
who, having before resolved, that the first annual 
mecting of the “ American Bible Society’’ be held 
in the city of New-York ; and the business of the 
convention being now accomplished, their meeting 
was closed with prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Wilmer, 
and the convention was dissolved. 

‘The members marked thus (*) came in after the 
convention was formed, and before the adoption of 
the constitution and address, 


OFFICERS 
OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
President. 


Hon. Elias Boudinot, of New-Jersey. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Hon. John Jay, of New-York. 

Mat. Clarkson, Esq. do. 
Hon. Smith Thompson, do. 
Hon. John Langdon, of New-Hampsbire. 
Hon. Caleb Strong, of Massachusetts. 
Hon. William Gray, do. 
Hon. John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut. - 
Hon. Jonas Galusha, of Vermont.. 


i} Hon. William Jones, of Rhode-Island. 


fion. Isaac Shelby, of Kentucky. 
George Madison, Esq. do. 
Hon. William Tilghman, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Bushrod Washington, of Virginia. 
William Wirt, Esq. do. ma 
Hon. Charles C. Pinckney, of South-Carolina 
Hon. Wm. Gaston, of North-Carolina. 
Hon. Thomas Worthington, of Ob... 
Hon. ‘Thomas Posey, of Indiana. 
Ifon, James Brown, of Louisiana. 
John Bolton, Esq. of Georgia. 
Hon. Felix Grundy, of Tennessee. 
Robert Oliver, Fsq. of Maryland. 
Joseph Nourse, Esq. of the District of Colum. 
1a, 
Sveretare for Foreign Correspondence. 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Mason. 
Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Romeyn. 
Treasurer. 


Richard Varick, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
1. This society shall be known by the name of 
The American Bible Society, of which the sole ob- 


ject shall be, to encourage a wider circulation of 


the Holy Scripture without note or comment. The 


| only copies in the English language to be circulated 


by the society, shall be of the version now in com- 
mon use, 

II. This society shall add its endeavours to those 
employed by other societies, for circulating the 
Scriptures throughout the United States and their 
tertitories; and shall furnish them with stereotype 
plates Or such other assistance as circumstances 
may requic. ‘This society shall also, according 
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to its ability, extend its influence to other countries, 
whether Christian, Mahometan, or Pagan. 

It. All Bible societies shall be allowed to pur- 
chase, at cost, from this society, Bibles for dietri- 
bution within their own districts, The members 
of all such Bible societies as shall agree to place 
their surplus revenue, after supplying their own 
districts with Bibles, at the disposal of this society, 
shall be entitled to vote in all meetings of the so- 
ciety; and the officers of such socictics shall be, 
ex officio, directors of this. 

1V. Each subscriber of three dollars annually 
shall be a member. 

V. Each subscriber of thirty dollars at one time 
shall be a member for life. 

VI. Each subscriber of fifteen dollars annually 
shall be a director. 

VII. Each subscriber of one hundred and fifty 
dollars at one time, or who shall, by one additional 
payment, increase his original subscription to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, shall be a director for 
life. - 

VIII. Directors shall be entitled to attend and 
vote at all meetings of the board of managers. 

1X. A board of managers shall be appointed to 
conduct the business of the society, consisting of 
thirty-six laymen, of whom twenty-four shal] reside 
in the city of New-York or its vicinity. One fourth 
part of the whole number shall go out of office at 
the expiration of each year, but shall be re-eligible. 

Every minister of the Gospel, who is a member 
of the society, shall be entitled to meet and vote 
with the board of managers, and be possessed of 
the same powers as a manager himself. 

‘The managers shall appoint all officers, and call 
special general meetings, and fill such vacancies as 
may occur, by death or otherwise, in their own 
board. 

X. Each member of the socicty shall be entitled, 
under the direction of the board of managers, to 
purchase Bibles and Testaments, at the society’s 
prices, which shall be as low as possible. 

XL. The annual meetings of the Society shall be 
held at New-York or Philadelphia, at the option of 
the society, on the second Thursday of May, in 
each year; when the managers shall be chosen, 
the accounts presented, and the proceedings of the 
foregoing year reported. 

XIL. The president, vice-presidents, treasurer, 
and secretaries, for the time being, shall be consi- 
dered, ex officio, members of the board of ma- 
nagers. 

XIII. At the general meetings of the society, 
and the meetings of the managers, the president, 
or in his absence the vice president first on the list 
then present; and in the absence of all the vice 
presidents, such member as shall be appointed for 
that purpose, shall preside at the meeting. 

XIV. The managers shall meet on the first Wed- 
nesday in each month, or oftener, if necessary, at 
such place in the city of New-York, as they shall 
from time to time adjourn to. 

XV.. The managers shall have the power of ap- 
pointing such persons as have rendered essential 
services to the society, either members for life, or 
directors for life. 

XVI. The whole minutes of every meeting shall 
be signed by the chairman. 

XVII. No alteration shall be made to this con- 
stitution, except by the society at an annual meet- 
ing, on the recommendation of the board of ma- 
nagers. 
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ADDRESS, 
To the People of the United States. 

Every person of observation has remarked that 
the times are pregnant with great events. The 
political world has undergone changes stupendous, 
unexpected, and calculated to inspire thoughtful 
men with the most boding anticipations. 

‘That there are in reserve occurrences of deep, 
of lasting, and of general interest, appears to be 
the common sentiment. Such a sentiment has not 
been excited without a cause, and does not exist 
without an object. The cause is to be sought in 
that Providence, which adapts, with wonderful ex. 
actitude, means to ends; and the object is too plain 
to be mistaken by those who carry a sense of reli. 
gion into their speculations upon the present and 
the future condition of our afflicted race. 

An excitement, as extraordinary as it is power. 
ful, has roused the nations to the importance of 
spreading the knowledge of the one living and true 
God, as revealed in his Son, the Mediator between 
God and men, Christ Jesus. This excitement is the 
more worthy of notice, as it has followed a period 
of philosophy, falsely so called, and has gone in the 
track of those very schemes, which, under the im- 
posing names of reason and liberality, were at- 
tempting to seduce mankind from all which can 
bless the life that is, or shed a cheering radiance 
on the life that is to come. 

We hail the re-action, as auspicious to whatever 
is exquisite in human enjoyment, Or precious to 
human hope. We would fly to the aid of all that 
is holy, against all that is profane; of the purest 
interest of the community, the family and the in. 
dividual, against the conspiracy of darkness, disas. 
ter, and death—to help on the mighty work of Chris- 
tian charity—to claim our place in the age of 
Bibles. 

We have, indeed, the secondary praise, but still 
the praise, of treading in the footsteps of those 
who have set an example without a parellel—an 
example of the most unbounded henevolence and 
beneficence :—and it cannot be to us a source of 
any pain, that it has been set by those who are of 
one blood with the most of ourselves; and has been 
embodied in a form so noble and so Catholic, as 
* The British and Foreign Bible Society.” 

The impulse which that institution, ten thousand 
times more glorious than all the exploits of the 
sword, has given to the conscience of Europe, and 
to the slumbering hope of millions in the regions 
and shadow of death, demonstrates to Christians 
of every country what they cannot do by insulated 
zeal; and what they can do by co-operation. 

in the United States we want nothing but con- 
cert to perform achievments astonishing to our- 
selves, dismaying to the adversaries of truth and 
piety, and most encouraging to every evangelical 
effort on the surface of the globe. 

No spectacle can be so illustrious in itself, so 
touching to man, or so grateful to God, as a nation 
pouring forth its devotion, its talent, and its trea- 
sures, for that kingdom of the Saviour which 1s 
righteousness and peace. 

If there be a single measure which can ovér- 
rule objection, subdue opposition, and command 
exertion, this is the measure.—That all our voices, 
all our affections, all our hands, should be joined 
in the grand design of promoting “ peace on € 
and goed wit conte eerste they should re- 
sist the advance of misery—should carry the light 
of instruction into the dominions of ignorance ; and 
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the balm of joy to the soul of anguish ; and all this 
by diffusing the oracles of God—addresses to the 
understanding, an argument which cannot be en- 
countered; and to the heart an appeal which its 
holiest emotions rise up to second. 

Under such impressions, and with such views, 
fathers, brethren, fellow-citizens, the Americun Bi- 
ble Society has been formed.—Local feelings, party 
prejudices, sectarian jealousies, are excluded by 
gts very nature. Its members are leagued in that, 
and that alone, which calls up every hallowed, and 
puts down every unhallowed principle—the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures in the received ver- 
sions where they exist, and in the most faithful 
where they may be required. In such a work, 
whatever is dignified, kind, venerable, true, has 
ample scope: while sectarian littleness and rival- 
ties can find no avenue of admission. 

The only question is, whether an object of such 
undisputed magnitude can be best attained by a 
national society, or by independent associations in 
friendly understanding and correspondence. 

Without eniering into the details of this inquiry, 
we may he permitted to state, in a few words, our 
reasons of preference to a national society, sup- 
ported by local societies, and by individuals through- 
out our country. 

Concentrated action is powerful action. The 
game powers, when applied by a common direction, 
will produce results impossible to their divided 
and partial exercise.—A national object unites na- 
tional feeling and occurrence. Umty of a grext 
system combines energy of effect with economy of 
means. Accunwlated intelligence intcrests and 
animates the public mind: and the Catholic efforts 
of a country thus harmonized, give her a place in 
the moral convention of the world; and enable her 
to act directly upon the universal plans of happi- 
ness Which are now pervading the nations. 

It is true, that the prodigious territory of the 
United States—the increase of their population, 
which is gaining every day upon their moral culti- 
vation—and the dreadful consequences which will 
ensue from a people’s outgrowing the knowledge 
of eternal life; and reverting to a species of hea- 
thenism, which shall have all thé address and pro- 
Higacy of civilized society, without any religious 
controul, present a sphere of action, which may 
for along time employ and engross the cares of 
this society, and of all the loc! Bible sucicties of 
the land. 

In the distinct anticipation of such an urgency, 
one of the main objects.of the .dmerican Bible So- 
ciety, is, not merely to provide a sufficiency of 

‘well printed and accurate editions of the Scrip- 
tures; but also to furnish great districts of the 
American continent with well executed Sterco- 
iype plates, for their cheap and extensive diffu- 
sion throughout regions which are now scantily 
supplied, at a discouraging expense; and which, 
nevertheless, open a wide and prepared field for 
the reception of revealed truth. 

Yet, let it not be supposed that geographical 
or political limits are to be the limits of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society. That designation is meant to 
indicate, not the restriction of their labour, but 
the source of its emanation. They will embrace, 

‘with thankfulness and pleasure, every opportunity 
of raying out, by means of the Bible, according 
to their ability, the light of life and immortality, 
to such parts of the world as are destitute of the 


—_———— 
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blessing, and are within their reach. In this high 
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vocation, their ambition is to be fellow-workers 
with them who are fellow-workers with God. 
People of the United States ! ; 

Have you ever been invited to an enterprise of 
such grandeur and glory? Do you not value the 
Holy Scriptures? Value them as containing your 
sweetest hope; your most thrilling joy? Can you 
submit to be thought that yow should be torpid in 
your endeavours to disperse them, while the rest 
of Christendom is awake and alert? Shall you 
hang back, in heartless indifference, when princes 
come down from their thrones, to bless the cot- 
tage of the poor with the gospel of peace; and 
imperial sovereigns are gathering their fairest 
honours from spreading abroad the oracles of the 
Lord your God? Is it possible that you should 
not sec, in this state of human things, a mighty 
motion of Divine Providence ?—The most hea- 
venly charity treads close upon the march of con- 
flict and blood! The world is at peace! Scarce 
has the soldier time to unbind his helmet, and to 
wipe away the sweat from his brow, ere the voice 
of mercy succeeds to the clarion of battle, and 
calls the nations from enmity to love! Crowned 
heads bow to the head which is to wear “ many 
crowns ;” and, for the first time since the pro- 
inulgation of Christianity, appear to act in unison 
for the recognition of its’ gracious principles, as 
being fraught alike with happiness to man, and 
honour to God. 

What has created so strange, so beneficent an 
alteration? This is no doubt the doing of the 
Lord, and it is marvellous in our eyes. But what 
instrument has he thought fit chiefly to use? That 
which contributes, in all latitude and climes, to 
make Christians feei their unity, to rebuke the 
spirit of strife, and to open upon them the day of 
brotherly concord— the Bible! the Bible! through 
Bible Societies ! 

Come, then, fellow citizens, fellow Christians, 
let us join in the sacred covenant. Let no heart 
be cold; no hand be idle; no purse reluctant !— 
Come, while room is left for us in the ranks whose 
toil is goodness, and whose recompense is victory. 
Come cheerfully, eagerly, generally. Be it im- 
pressed on your souls, that a contribution, saved 
even from a cheap indulgence, may send a Bible 
to adesolate fumily ; may become a radiatory point 
of “ grace and truth” to a neighbourhood of error 
and vice; and that a number of such contributions, 
made at really no expense, may illume a large 
tract of country, and successive generations of 
immortals, in that celestial knowledge, which 
shall secure their present and their future felicity. 

But whatever be the proportion between ex- 
pectation and experience, thus much is certain: 
we shall satisfy our conviction of duty—we shall 
have the praise of high endeavours for the highest 
cids—we shall minister to the blessedness of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, of whom we may 
never sce the faces, nor hear the names. We 
shall set forward a system of happiness which will 
go on with accelerated motion and augmented 
vigour, after we shall have finished our career; 
and confer upon our children, and our children’s 
children, the delight of seeing the wilderness 
turned into a fruitful field, by the blessing of God, 
upon that seed which their fathers sowed, and 
themselves watered. In fine, we shail do our part 
toward that expansion and intensity of light di- 
vine, which shall visit, in its progress, the palaces 
of the great, and the hamlets of the small, until 
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the whole “ earth be full of the knowledge of Je- 
hovah, as the waters cover the sea.” 


BLOGRAPHICAL. 


The following memoir of the life of Masor Joun 
Ruip, who was Aid to fGen. Jackson in the late 
war, we extract from the dynchburg Dress of 
the 23d ult. 


The death of Maj. John Reid has long since 
been announced in the papers; und society stands 
mourning over the awful chasm with which it has 
been rent asunder; and though the latter part of 
his life, which he had spent so | onourably in the 
service of his country, needs no pen or eulogy of 
ours, yet the public at large may still derive a 
mournful satisfaction from « short unvarnished 
summary of the whole. 

Maj. John Reid, late Aid to Gen. Jackson, was 
the son of Maj. Nathan Reid, near New-London, 
in Campbell county, Virginia. ‘Viis respectable 
gentleman is one of the heroes of tlie revolution- 
ary war; atid his relations of his young encoun. 
ters and of the scenes and chatacters of those 


times filled the youthful mind of his son with an, 


inextinguishable thirst of virtuons glory. At.un| 
early age he had learnt, in this way, the material 
events of that ‘distinguished era, and his com- 
ments upon them displayed at once the correet- 


[Ne. 14, 


‘the singular accounts ot the admirable Critchton. 
Those qualitics sometimes brought him into colli. 
sion with others of similar age und size, whore (to 
use their own phrase) he would generally manage; 
and though possessed of a spirit and indepen. 
dence which was never known to submit to what 
he thought to be un insult, he wos generous, fay 
tional, and easy zppeased. He was both loved 
and feared by his equals, and respected, of course, 
by his superiors in age. Naturally lively aad 
fond of diversion, he was always ready, at proper 
times, to join in the usual games and exercises of 
youth, but he often did it from a sense of its ne. 
cessity, and would return with renewed plexsure 
to the employments of the mind. In all the time 
he remained at school he was never known to be 
guilty of a single dishonourable act. His temper 
was quick, but not irascible; and malice and ye- 
venge never found an abode in his breast. His 
perception of absurdity in thought apd aetion was 
instinctively «cute; snd though fond of a satire, 

where the subject required it, it was of that inno- 

cent kind which always afforded pleasure instead 

of pain. In whatever he undertook, le invariably 
endcavoured to surpess—for being scllom, ifever 
equalled, never excelled by any, his caulation led 

him to exert himself in un uncommon degree, 

whenever another seemed likely to acquire greater 

distinetion tien himselfi—-Sensible of his  stand- 





ness, the force, ahd the elevation, of his mind, 
After acquiring from teachers in the neighbor. | 
hood the mere clementary parts of education, he | 
was put to school at’ the New-London academy ; | 
where the tivacity of tis mind, his attention to: 
study, and the frank ‘and manly openness of his} 
character, soon guined him the notice and respect | 
of all parties, und signalized him asa youth of no, 
ordinury promise. Liying very near to this insii-| 
tution, and intimately acquainted with its suecess- 
ive teachers, students, library, and apparatus, he! 
seemed in a measure domiciliated there; and all} 
the mdescribuble advantages which such a sitna-| 
tion presented he seized with an avidiiy peeuh- | 
arly hisown. Knowledge seemed here intuitive | 
to him, and sometimes, long before he was called | 
upon to stidy « branch or author in succession, 
he had, in this inconscious, imperceptible manner, 
not only acquired a tolerable idea, but actrally 
made hinself master of the subject. Of every 
advantare and mode of improvement he instantly 
availed himself; and while yet reputedly byt a 
novice mM its duties, he had almost become the 
Dean of the institutien. To this desirable and 
this rapid aclvancement in all the routine ofa col- 
legiate echication, he was greatly indebted as well 
to the goodness and ainenity of his disposition, | 
which made him so agreeable ta sll, as to the! 





ing, tenscious of his riyhts, and jeslous of his 
rivals, he would sometimes displ... on these oc- 
c.sions, an industry, a zeal, und a perseverance 
inferior only in effect to that, which, in the course 
of lnmuan affsirs, produces the greatest and no- 
blest actions among men. He was not insensible 
of the influence and advantages of female society 
upon the mind and manners; but his fondness 
for books and all the more manly exercises of 
the mind end body, made him diffident and re- 
served inthe company of the sex.—It was in the 
athletic strugeles of the Oly z.pie field in which, 
it is said, the young Washington delighted : it 
was onthe classic ground of Greek and Roman 
literature, or in the forensie cloquence of the de- 
hating society, he preferred to appear, and never 
failed to shine. Ihis abiites in these latter are 
well knawn te many; snd his specches, when not 
slorether extemporsneous, might well become 
some of the oldest picaders at the bar. 

Such was the character of Maj. John Reid, at 
that artless time of life when the qualities of the 
tind and heart can be most easily discovered, and 
such the sure presayes of the distinguished, though 
swift carcer of glory, which ali have scen him run. 
After completing, at Lexington, in Rockbridge 
emtuty, in less time anc more lustre than common, 
che ordinary coitse of ecademical education, it 
sii remnained for him ta decide upon the nature 





sprightliness of his genins and the studicus habits: 
he-acquired. Tn all the fitersrv exercises of the | 
school, he was invariibly distinguished by the} 
students, the teachers, the trustees, and the neigh- 
bourhood © His name became a'synenyma of ge-; 
nius and integritr, He was the foremost of his! 
cliss as‘often as le chosé to be so,-though he was} 
often’ known’to do ‘un injustice:to himself, before! 
he would inetjr the displeasure of his class-mates | 
by theinvidions, though justifiable means of leav- 
ing themh:behind him. © ie 1 
The powers of ‘hiv- mind seemed to be exactly | 


of his future life; and to sueh qualifications 4s le 
possessed, the profcssion of the law was assigned, 
as well hy general consent, 23 the almost unavoid- 
uble inclination of his own mind. W:th Clinsto- 
pher Clark, Fsq. of Bedford county, he soon be- 
came a proficient in that study, and immediately 
began to think of the theatre of his professional 
career. At length he determined to visit the State 
of Tennessee; and nothing could so well display 
the mutual anguish of this separation from his 
friends as his own feeling and elegant description 


balanced by those ‘of ‘his body. -Iis personal, as | after he became on inhabitant of that country. | 


well as intélNectial -aetivity,' were alike the sub-} 


His letters to his parents and friends about that 





ject OF gettetal Yernark; ‘dnd recullét to the mind! 


time; while they Uieco¥er a’sensitive, quick, atid 
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accomplished understanding, are models. of filial 
and social affection, and «flord an interesting spec- 
tacle of youthful enterprise. struggling at..once 
with contrariant obligations, and the inseparable 
difficulties of such a situation. Here he became 
acquainted with Miss Elizabeth Maury, daughter 
of Maj. Abraham Maury, of Franklin, to whom he 
was married, and by whom he has left the posterity 
of honour in the persons of alittle son.and daugh- 
ter. Of his actual success and reputation at the 
bar, the author of this sketch is. too imperfectly 
acquainted to spe:k in this place; bui no doubt 
can exist that time would have evolved those 
talents there, which had shone so conspicuously in 
every preceding period of his life; and we are 
credibly informed, that during the time of his re- 
maining at New-Orleans, in one instance, $ 10,000, 
and in another % 7,000, annually, were offered him 
as an associate practitioner, by some of the most 
eminent lawyers of that place. 

As aman—candour, humour, honour, good sense, 
and a good disposition, abounded in his character. 
He was gay without guilt, and studious without 
misterity. He was lively, but not volatile—he was 
satirical, b:t not sour—he had wit without pride, 
and learning without pedantry. If any thing lay 
concealed, it was courage beneath modesty, and 
friendship behind a frank and amiable sincerity. 
His attachments were warm, as they came from 
the heart, abiding and disinterested. His company 
and conversation were courted by many, and hav- 
ing been always a candidate for the public favour, 
and once for u seat in the house of represent tives— 
caressed while in the army, and afterwards, when 
out of it, followed and burdened with a flood of 
lively applauses, he had become for a time social 
and generous almost to an extreme. Asa husband, 
or as a child, he was exemplarily affectionate ; as a 
citizen we say nothing, for history shall tell. His 
comprehension was quick, and when engaged in 
an argument or conversation, his replies and re- 
partces were given with a force and rapidity that 
astonished. He possessed, as we siid before, an 
uncommon share of trtte wit; and if, as is asserted, 
this brilliant quality is seldom united with a strong 
nae or an inoffensive disposition, here is at 

east a distinguished exception, One knew not 
which to admire most, his sprightly and inventive 
genius, the shining nature of the colours, or the 
solid texture of his mind, the fascinating powers 
of his fancy, or the warm and ender affections of 
his heart. He was intimately acquainted with the 
lives of the principal characters of ancient Grcece 
and Rome, and took great delight in contemplat- 
mg the exploits of those renowned people. He 
equally admired their eloquence, their refinement, 
and their devotion to their country, and had he 
lived in those ages, no one would have strove with 
more ardour for the prizes; for we will venture to 
assert, few, if any, of modern times, possessed 
more emphatically « Homan soul, 

But a period was approaching, calculated at once 
to develope all the faculties of his nature, and to 
hasten to maturity that blooming crop.of honours, 
to which they had Jong so deservedly entitled him. 
We mean the war. It was impossible for stich a 
Spirit | and intelligence as: he possessed to escape 
the notice of those who presided over the means, 
and felt themselves accountable for their use in 
the service of their couatry.. An intimacy. was ac- 
cordingly formed between him and Gen. Juekson, 
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whose Aid he soon became; and this intimacy, 
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contracted in ,times that tried the sou), and.ce- 
mented by recollections of mutual dangers and un- 

paralleled privations, strengthened and increased 
to the latest moments of ‘his life In the war with 

the Creek Indians, he was remarkable for fis hu- 

manity, a distinguishing’ trait. inthe character of 
the truly brave, made more'so by ‘the savage'cha- 

racter of the enemy. H:s mil.tary talents,.and his 

public letters, if ngt official bulletins, of the sar, 
have formed a blaze of never, fading honours to 
surround his name. , Nod one stood. so- high in the 
estimation of his general; and the generous of the 
enemy, whom he so signally aided to conquer and 
dispel, shall carry to another world, and enrol 
his name with the favourite of her sons—Far be 
it from us to detract any thing from the merits of 
that illustrious commander who has rendered. such 
immortal services. ta: his country; but it is well 
understood, that to the glorious suecess of the 
south-western campaigns, the council and the aid 
of Maj. Reid essentially contsiiotee- fae he 
wel a distinetly, und. uniformly ascribed jit, to 
ithe immediate interposition of Divine Providence. 
His official communications from the head-quarters 
of the army are public, specimens of his style of 
writing, which was sprightly, atrong elegant and 
perspicuous. These were read with just delight 
by his countrymen at large, and suggested a con- 
fident belief, that the history which he proposed 
to write, in which he had made considerabie pro- 
gress, and for the copy right of which he had been 
offered thirty thousand dollars, would not have 
disappointed the expectations. of the world. But, 
alas! while engaged in this work, with a mind ex- 
panded by the varied. stores of human learning, 
while buoyed on the incense of gratitude. and ho- 
nour in unbounded prospect. of all that the world 
calls good or great ;. fitted by nature, art, and ser- 
vice for any post in the gift of his country—the 
idol of a numerous and respectable connection, be- 
fore he had reached the meridian of life—in all the 
pride of manly beauty, the commissioned arrow of 
resistless fute, whom be had braved so often on 
the field of battle, fastened in his bosom. At the 
house of his father, just after returning with Gen. 
Jackson from. the city of Washington, he was 
seized with the typhoid pneumonia, which ter- 
minated his carecr in the uncommon short space of 
twenty hours.. The fortitude with which he. bore 
th.s excruciating illness astonished every spectator, 
ail cheated to the last that ready torrent of tears 
and burst of lamentation which were, to disturb 
him not, alas! in the.calm repose of death. 

But we will not insult the public gricf by lame 
remarks of ours: \His-name. stands engraved on 
that high monument of national glory, which the 
campuigns in which he took so.conspicuous a part, 
have raised for our country. +t will glitter in 
golden capitals in that fair volume of faithful his- 
tory, which shall transmit to after times: the won- 
ders of-our day. Rut though he has tillen as a 
diamond benesth the- surface of society, no deep 
se. of mortal oblivion.can-hude him from our hearts, 
The circling waves, which have convulsed. so deep- 
ly.the bosom of: his .aequaintance here, shall en- 
compass and. conyulse with grief the confines ot 
the union.—Fuarewell, dear shade. The republic 
wreathes its laurels round tlhe substance of thy 
glory; and long us memory holds. her empire in 


] our bosoms; long. as frjendship’s hallowed flame 


burns warm aroynd the living centre ‘of the affec- 





tions: long ys valour, sense, of patriotism shall be 
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honoured, thy name shall be remembered with 
petal emotion! Cease then, widowed heart, the 
ond distractions of thai grief, which believes him 
dead, who, we trust, now pities human weakness 
from a fairer scene of things. Cease, parental kin- 
dred, anguish, cease. But if you will not suffer to 
be comforted, remember that the grateful hearts 
of thousands of his countrymen, while-they de- 
plore their loss, admire and adore the mysterious 
ways of Providence, and sympatluse with you. 


a 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


REPORT 

Of the committee appointed on the 11th of March 
last, to inquire into the state of the accounts 
(rendered and settled) of James Thomas, a 
deputy quarter master general of the United 
States; also to examine all accounts connected 
therewith. 

April 24th, 1816. 
Read, and ordered to lie upon the table. 


The committee appointed to inquire into the 
state of the accounts (rendered and settled) of 
James Thomas, a deputy quarter master general 
of the United States, and also to examine all ac- 
counts connected therewith, 

REPORT— 


That the committee have examined the subject 
referred to them with as much care as a due at- 
tention to the current business of the house would 
permit. When the papers were referred to the 
committee, it was understood that James Thomas 
was in the western country, and a letter was ad- 
dressed to him at Pittsburgh, informing him that 
a committee was appointed to examine and re- 
port on his accounts. 

James Thomas arrived in this city on the 12th 
instant, and made application to the committee 
to postpone a report on his cuse to the next ses- 
sion of Congress; the reasons assigned in support 
of this application are fully disclosed in the pa- 
pers herewith submitted to the house as a part of 
this report, and marked No. 1, From which it 
will appear that the committee had neither time 
nor the means of pronouncing on the character 
of the transaction, or the conduct of James Tho- 
mas, without wholly disregarding the statements 
made by him to the committee. 

So far, therefore, as James Thomas is concern- 
ed, the committee recommend a postponement of 
the case to the next session of Congress, so that 
the case may then undergo a more mature ex- 
amination than can now be given to it. 

The settlement made in this case by the ac- 
counting officers of the government seenis to re- 

uire examination ; the settlement was made on 
the papers and documents now before the com- 
mittee, and on the evidence alone the settlement 
and .the principle on which it was made must 
stand the test of examination. 

Without designing to express any opinion in 
relation to James Thomas, the committee submit 
to the house the following statement of the case, 
as it seems to have been presented to the ac- 
counting officers of the government for settle- 
ment, as well as the several occurrences which 
happened in the progress of the settlement. 

On the 22d day of November, 1812, Gen. Smyth, 
commanding on the Niagara frontier, ordered 
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James Thomas, deputy quarter master general, to 
purchase immediately, and deposite at or near 
Buffaloe, flour for 5,000 troops for two months, 
besides the current issues; and Michael T. Simp- 
son immediately thereafter proceeded to purchase 
flour from the country people; and in effecting 
the purchase, he presented himself as the agent 
of James Thomas, and entered into a contract in 
that character. Said Simpson procured in the 











vicinity of Batavia and Caledonia, about 1,500 bar. 
rels of flour, at or near the average price of 9 
dollars per barrel, at these places, as it appears 
from the depositions and certificates of the per. 
sons from whom it was obtained, and Nos. from 
1 to 16. 

On the 12th day of December, 1812, Michael T. 
Simpson charges the United States $ 29,155 for 
2,205 barrels of flour, delivered at Caledonia and 
Batavia; $728 87 commission for purchasing the 
same, and 2,520 dollars for transporting 630 bar. 
rels of flour from Caledonia to Bufialoe. Between 
the 12th of December, 1812, and the 28th of June, 
1815, Michael T. Simpson charges the U. States 
for a variety of articles of army supplies amount- 
ing, inclusive of the bill of the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1812, to the sum of 61,192 dollars and 15 1.2 
cents, ind James Thomus obtains Simpson’s re- 
ceipts for this sum, in nine separate bills and re- 
ceipts which he renders as evidence of disburse- 
ment made by him on public account. 

The late accountant of the war department, to 
whom the accounts were rendered, regarding Mi- 
chacl T’. Simpson as a citizen of the country, who 
had possessed himself of the articles sold to James 
‘Thomas, with hisown funds or credit, and at his 
own risk, in the ordinary course of business, con- 
sidered his receipts as good evidence of disburse- 
ment. But it was discovered, to the satisfaction 
of the late accountant of the war department, (be- 
fore the account was finally settled,) that Mi- 
chael ‘IT’. Simpson was not a citizen of that part of 
the country, but merely a way-faring person 
seeking employment, and that he had not be- 
come possessed of the property sold to the public 
in the ordinary course of business, or at his own 
risk; but that he had purchased the same by 
means of the public funds in the hands of James 
Thomas. It was also discovered that the flour 
was charged tothe U. States at a rate much high- 
er than its actual cost. The late accountant of 
the war department, therefore ordered the amount 
of Michael T. Simpson’s receipts (except — 
of the receipt for $10,510 25) to be taken from 
the credits of James Thomas, and suspended un- 
tilthe receipts of those persons from whom the 
articles were actually purchased should be pro- 
duced as evidence of the disbursement, as well 
as the cost of the articles. This suspension 
seems to have been made on the principle, that 
Michael T. Simpson was the agent of James Tho- 
mas, and enabled to make the purchases afore- 
said from the public funds in his hands, After 
this decision was made known, the copies of 4 
letter from James Thomas to Michael T. Simpson, 
of the 25th of November, 1812, and Simpson’s a- 
swers, of the 28th of November and 4th of De- 
cember, 1812, were filed, in the hand writing of 
James Thomas, with the intention of establishing 
thereby the existence of a contract between Mr- 
chael T. Simpson and James Thomas, in regat 
tothe flour purchased by said Simpson. This 
evidence was deemed, by the late accountant, "- 
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sufficient to authorise a change of the decision 
made, and the account was closed, leaving a ba- 
lance due to the U. States, by James Thomas, of 
$133,087 84. From this decision James Tho- 
mas appealed to the accounting officers of the trea- 
sury department; and the accounts were sent to 
the treasury department by Peter Hagner, the 
acting accountant, by whom they were closed, on 
the 14th day of July, 1814, for re-examination and 
final adjustment ; where they were examined by 
the auditor of the treasury, and 2,411 dollars 80 
cents of the suspended items admitted to the cre- 
dit of James Thomas, leaving a balance due by 
him to the U. States of $130,676 4 cents. The 
principles settled by the accountant of the war 
department were not changed by the admission 
aforesaid. The accounts were reported to the 
late comptroller of the treasury on the 8th 
day of August, 1814, by the auditor. It appears 
that the accounts were examined by the late comp- 
troller, and that he did not alter the balance or 
change the principles settled at the war depart. 
ment: he was, in the opinion of the committee, 
prevented from deciding finally on the case by a 

rotest filed in his office by James Thomas, on 
the 12th of August, 1814, alleging, amongst o- 
ther things, that his accounts, since they were 
rendered to the accountant of the war depart- 
ment, had been mutilated and robbed of docu- 
ments and vouchers belonging’ thereto. The com- 
mittee deem it proper to state that this charge oi 
mutilation and robbery is not supported by any 
evidence yet disclosed. 

On the Sth day of April, 1815, James Thomas 
requested the present comptroller of the treasu- 
ry to permit him to withdraw his appeal, and to 
submit his case again to the present accountant 
of the war department, together with evidence 
not before rendered, in support of the suspended 
items in his account. This request was granted, 
and the accounts were sent to the present ac- 
countant of the war department on the 6th day of 
April, 1815. James Thomas filed with the ac- 
countant of the war department copies of several 
letters and certificates, which are on the files, re- 
lating to the suspended items, and supposed to 
contain evidence of a contract between Michael 
T. Simpson and James Thomas, as to the flour 
aad the prices thereof. With regard to these let- 
ters and certificates, the committee have sought 
m vain for the originals, which are not now to be 
found in the public offices ; and the copies obtain- 
ed by the committee are extracts taken from a 
pamphlet written by James Thomas, in defence 
of himself. 

The accountant of the war department restated 
the account, and admitted the suspended items 
for payments made to Michael T. Simpson to the 
credit of James Thomas on the following grounds : 
ist. The charge for 2,205 barrels of flour, com- 
mission and transportation was admitted, because, 
in the opinion of the accountant, the evidence a- 
foresaid establishes a contract between Simpson 
and Thomas for the flour at a specified price; 
2d. The residue of the suspended items are ad- 
mitted to the credit of James Thomas, except 
$201 10 charged as commission, because it does 
not appear that Michael T. Simpson was the 
acknowledged agent of James Thomas. 

The foregoing is in substance a correct state- 
Ment of the settlement of the accounts of James 
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Thomas, and the principles established in the set- 
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tlement ; so far only as relates to the disburse- 
ments made by Michael T. Simpson, ‘there are 
many accounts settled on principies which seem 
to the committee objeationable, but’ which must 
now be admitted, without entering at all-into the 
question, whether or not the copies of letters and 
certificates filed, establish a contract between 
James Thomas and Michael T. Simpson, the com- 
mittee will only say, that ifthe evidence is consi- 
dered authentic and sufficient to prove the exis- 
tence of a contract, it is certainly competent also 
to prove that Michael T. Simpson misrepresented 
the state of the market with a view to his advan- 
tage and the public injury, But the committee 
cannot regard any contract, made by a public a- 
gent, charged with providing supplies for the 
public, however formal, which is fulfilled by 
means of the public funds in his hands, in any 
other light than as a badge of fraud. If such con- 
tracts are countenanced and drawn into practice, 
it must supercede the necessity as well as the 
propriety of requirmg any public agent to render 
receipts (from those persons who have the arti- 
cles wanted for public use procured by their in- 
dustry with their own funds and at their own risk) 
as evidence of price and payment; because this 
rule imposes much labor on honest agents, with- 
out affording any barrier against fraud and disho- 
nesty; for what is more easy of accomplishment 
than for a public agent, inclined to defraud the 
public, to enter into a formal contract with a 
friend (whose moral feelings suits the occasion) 
to deliver property suited to the public wants, at 
a specified price, exceeding the market price ; 
and then by means of the public funds in his 
hands to enable his friend to fulfil the contract 
for their mutual benefit. 

Cases may be supposed, and may occur in prac- 
tice, where contracts made by a public agent to 
furnish supplies with the aid of the public funds, 
which it is the agents duty to furnish, may be 
right, but those possible cases must be accompa- 
nied with peculiar circumstances, and on those 
circumstances their justification must rest. 

It cannot be doubted that Michael T. Simpson 
purchased the 2,205 barrels of flour with the aid 
of the public funds in the hands of James Tho- 
mas, and it is worthy of remark that there is no 
conflict between the depositions filed by M. Por- 
ter and the copies of certificates furnished by 
James Thomas; they relate to different parcels 
of flour, the first are specified as to quantity and 
price, the latter are general. 

The committee, therefore, cannot but regard 
the principle on which the suspended item for 
$32,403 87 was allowed as erroneous and de- 
structive of all accountability. 

The principles on which the residue of the sus- 
pended items were allowed, seems to the commit- 
tee to be equally or more objectionable. 

It is evident that the supplies were purchased 
by means of the public funds in the hands of 
James Thomas, and intended for the public use, 
to which they were alone suited ; no man in the 
right use of his reason would have possessed him- 
self of the articles in the prosecution of any ordi- 
nary business; and to consider Mr. Simpson un- 
connected in some way with the public officer is 
absurd, especially after he had charged a com- 
mission on part of his purchases. The receipts of 
those persons who were the original owners of 
the property, or who have acquired it at their own 
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risk, is the ouly yood evidence of price and pay- 
. ment ; ‘and in the opinion of the committee, ought 
in all ordinary cases to be required us evidence of 
disbursement. 


Milledgeville, (Geo.) May 15. 


IMPORTANT. 
The following letter from Col. Hawkins to the 


executive of this Statc was received yesterday, ; 


by express. 

Creek Agency, 10th May, 1816. 

I have received two communications from Lieut. 
Col. Clinch, who commands at Fort Gaines, on 
Chattohochee, (about 65 miles below Fort Mitch- 
ell,) of the 3d and 7th. The first to inform me, 
“the Indians surprised and took two soldicrs 
who had charge of thirty head of cattle near the 
fort, and drove off the cattle. They were pur- 
sued forty-five miles on the trail which leads 
to St. Marks. I have demanded the soldiers, 
their horses, cattle, and party of Indians of their 
chiefs.” On the 7th, “ the spy I sent after the 
party reported, they had crossed Flint river 
near Burgess’s old place; they had not killed 
the two men; but understood they intended to 
do so, if they became too much fatigued to travel. 
‘That the Simenoles and all the towns near the 
confluence of Flint and Chattohochee were pre- 
paring for war; they had been drinking their war 
physic and dancing for several days. It was un- 
derstood they were to divide themselves in two 
parties, one to go aguinst Hartford, the other to 
attack fort Gaines.” This report is confirmed by 
an Indian arrived last night direct from the hos- 
tiles: three white men, you well know, came this 
morning to inform me “ they were of opinion the 
Simenoles and adherents are preparing to strike 
a blow some where: and that all the towns who 
wish to remain friendly are preparing to remove 
above the line.’—That the Simenoles and lower 
Indians are determined on a war I have not the 
smallest doubt. 

“1 feel it my duty to communicate to you, and 
through you to my fellow citizens on the fronticrs 
of Georgia, the rumours that wre in circulation, 
asa little vigilance on their part may save the 
lives of many helpless women and children.” 

I deem it my duty to make this communication 
to you, to give the publicity its importance re- 
quires, in conformity with the desire of tlic 
Colonel, und am, very respectfully, 

Your excellency’s obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN HAWKINS, 
Agent for L. A. 
His Exccetleney Gov. Mitchell. 

A detachment of 300 men of the United States 
army under the immediate command of Capt.Cum- 
ming,) attached to the regiment of Uol. King,) 
began a forced march this morning for Fort Haw- 
kins. We understand this movement to be in con- 
sequence of’ an express received from Col. M‘Do- 
nald, of the 7th infantry, from the Creek agency, 
stating that the Upper Creeks and Simenoles had 
formed a junction, and hud already commenced 
hostilities. Their ptirpos¢ was to attack Col. 
Clineh, on thé Chattohocliee, and to murder and 
depredate along the frontiers of Georgia. 

We see no remedy for these evils, and the se- 
curity of the defenceless inhabitants of the west, 
but the utter extérmination of these misled ‘and 
savage tnarauders. ~ [@harleston Paper, 
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Washington, May 31. 
NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Promotions in the United Stutes’ Navy, on the 27t) 
April, 1816. 

TO BE CAPTALNS. 
Samuel Angus, 
Melanctiion T. Woolsey, and 
Johu Orde Creighton. 

TO HF MASTERS COMMANDANT. 
Nathaniel Harraden, 
Samuel Woodhouse, 
Charles C. B. Thompson, 
Alexander S. Wadsworth, 
George W. Rodgers, 
George C. Read, 
Henry E. Ballard, 
Thomas Gamble, and 
William Carter, jun. 
TO BE LIEUTENANTS. 


John Hiil, jun. No. 1 
James Armstrong, 2 
John Smoot, 3 
Robert B. Randolph, 4 
William Berry, 5 
Samuel] L. Breese, 6 
John Evans, 7 
Richard Heath, 8 
Benjamin Page, 9 
John T. Ritchie, 10 
John A. Wish, 11 
John Gwinn, 12 
William A. Weaver, 15 
Thomas W. Wyman, 14 
James L. Morris, 15 
John A. Belsches, 16 
James Mork, 17 
Andrew Fitzhugh, 18 
William: M. Caldwell, 19 
John K. Carter, 20 
Joseph Cross, 2 

Abraham S. Ten Fick, Par 
Thomas Hamersley, 23 
John White, 24 
Wm. M. Robins, 25 
Robert Field, 26 
Hiram Paulding, 27 
Enoch Lowe, 28 
Jonathan D. Williamson, 29 
Charles L. Springer, and 30 
William A. Lee, 31 


TO BE SURGEONS 

William Barnwell, 
Wm. C. Whittelsey, 
Peter Christie, 
John Young, and 
Charles M. Reese. 

TO BE SURGEONS MATE , 
James R, Boyce. 


et 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Extract of a Letter from Joshua Deluplane. 
The information you ask on the use of. Plaister 
of Paris ; the best method of improving exhaust 
ed lands ; the best mode of making manure, 
preserving stock throughout the winter, a5 We 
as the best ploughs, shall be carefully, given a 
cording to my experience. Your first inquiry Te 
lates to the best mode of using plaister: 1 #9 
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wed in with the gr.in of all kinds ; this is more 
absolutely necessary when the land is exhausted, 
ys it aids and nourishes the sprout immediately 


on its coming tp, when it staids most in need ;: 


some roll their y?ain in plaister; my plan has 
peen, for one hand-to sow the grain, while another 
follows to scatter the plaister, at the rate of one 
bushel to the ucre{ where there are two or three 
harrows it requires two hands, but with one har. 
pow a single person is sufficient for both opera- 
tions, as he would first sow the grain and then the 
plaister. On winter grain I would repeat another 
bushel per acre, the lust of February or the first 
of March : this would not be necessary after the 
frst year, or after your lands Were once plais<er- 
ed, then only sow piaister with the grain. I 


vould recommend harrowing in every kind of 


grain, and be sure to have your lands harrowed 
the first time, the way it was ploughed. ‘This 
willlevel your ploughing, whereas if you harrow 
cross Ways it turnstup your furrows.’ It is not ne- 
cessary to put grain in deep, as a proof, put in 
ome grain six inches deep, it will come up after 
two or three weeks, examine and you will find 
the main root from which it took its growth gone, 
and new roots near the surfuce of the earth suc- 
ceed—it only requires to be covercd. Rye is the 
best crop to improve land and atthe same time to 
nise clover, clover sced ought to be sowed on 
therye in February. Rye is the most valuable to 
nise on exhausied land ; its growth is rapid in 
the spring, sccures the Clover from the scorching 
wn, shades the earth, and acts so as to nourish 
ad replenish the land; it is the most certain 


top, and as it makes more straw than any other } 


gran, the farmer is enabled to make more and 
the best manure; by proper management this 
grincan be used in every shape, by having it 
poperly ground and the best flour separated, it 
vill make good bread, and the balance will mike 
good feed for any kind of stock. It is the best 
gain for work horses, and is valuable to fitten 
hogs, but upon this suggestion I expect a host of 
irejudices uvainst me, experience Lowever, has 
lught me not to give way. For example, say 
‘have a pen of hogs With water running through 
‘,to which you give every day one barrel of 
wm; in this pen you will lose all the manure, as 
“will be carried off by every rain; you have an- 
*her pen upon dry land, well littered with long 
nestraw; ater every rain the hogs will cut it 
oshort and make their beds neat, if you have not 
“aW, leaves will be an excellent substitute; let 
‘ pumber of hogs be equal in both pens; to 
“use in the second pen feed only half a barrel of 
“mand two bushels of chopt rye; have two 
“gsheads near your pen, into which put every 
“/ the two bushels of chopt rye and have them 
“fed up with water and stirred, let it stand twen- 
‘four hours before used, give this to the hogs 
teal of water; by having two hogsheads, by 
time one is used the other will be fit; keep 
» the hogs in both pens the same time, and when 
tiled you will find those. in the dry pen will 
‘igh ten per cent. heavier, and if I had my 
“wie of the pork I should prefer it ; besides the 
‘unure will be valuable the ensuing year. You 
i satel winter your sheep upon your rye fields 
ma at the least injury to it—and with the great- 
“advantage to your sheep—I generally let my 
ep Tun on-my rye fields until the last of March. 
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ten years ago would not produce more than ten 
bushels of corn per acre. I ploughed it up and 
sowed it with rye and one bushel of phaster per 
acre; in February I sowed it with clover seed 
and one bushel of plaister; at harvest I cut 16 
bushels of rye per acre; the spring following I 
sowed it again with one bushel of plaister, and 
mowed that season two tons of hay to the acre, 
and made 33 bushels of clover seed from the se- 
cond crop ; the spring following I sowed it again, 
with plaister us before, and cut that year two and 
an half tons of hay—l then plougbed up the se- 
cond crop and sowed it with wheat, which pro- 
duced 21 bushels per acre. I then ploughed up 
the wheat stubble and sowed with rye, which pro- 
duced me 25 and an half bushels per acre; the 
spring following I gave it a dressing of manure, 
ploughed it up and planted it in corn, first roll- 
mg the seed in pluister, znd when it got up about 
HW six inches high, [ sowed it broadcast with plais- 
ter at the rate of one bushel per acre, off of which 
{ gathered 323 barrels of corn, (equal to 30 bush- 


Wcls per acre) the next spring I sowed it with 


spring barley, (oats w ould equally prosper) which 
yielded 52 bushels -per acre, which I sold in 
Georgetown at 1 dollar 50 cents per bushel; af- 
ter cutting the barley 1 ploughed down the stub- 
ble and sowed it with wheat at the rate of one 
wid an half bushels per acre; und one bushekt of 
plaister. This crop yiclded me 33 and an half 
bushels per acre; [then ploughed down my stub- 
ble and sowed down in-rye, which E cut last sum- 
mer and jis now in the straw, and from which T 
think [shall get at least 50 bushels per acre; J 
sowed it last February with clover seed andin- 
tend mowing it the cusuing season, J have made 
this statement to prove that the only sure mode 
of improving land is by a regular routine-of crop- 
ping. You will observe LE did not sow this field 
every year with plsicter, ner is i necessary; lands 
once well plaistered do not need it, as its virtue 
vill not be lost in less than seven years; oWing 
to the seareity and high price of phaister, for the 
lust two vears T may suy f have used none, and } 
do not belicve [suffered for the want of rt: Corn 
cropping ought to be avoided as much as possible 
upon exhausted lands, unless they beeon:e sodds, 
then they may be tended with advantage, both to 
the soil and cultivator, 
Piough up the sod completely in April, harrow 
it well the sume wavy that it is ploaghed, then 
furrow it quite shallow, barely te make a fiur- 
row to plant your cov, be sure not to disturb the 
bottom of your sod, when the corn gets up about 
six inches, harrow it well and plough quite sh-.t- 
low; yourcorn will not took so promising at first, 
until the roots penetrate. the sod, it will then 
grow rapidly and will not suffer from drought ; as 
the sod if left down will retain its moisture : al) 
the work given corn should be before J:rvest and 
in no case should corn be followed with winter 
grain; if you can give your corn ground 4 dress- 
ing of manure, I would sow it with oats, then 
plough up the oats and sow wheat, plough down 
the stubble, then sow rye, then clover seed, let 
the clover remain two years, which would be mak- 
ing four crops in six years. If you have not ma- 
nure to dress your corn ground, fullow it the next 
year for wheat, plough down the stubble, sow rye, 
then clover seed; be sure never to plough your 
stubble but once, lexving all covered you possibly 
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served; when you plough down clover for wheat 
be sure to do it as neatly as possible, the seed 
turned under will lie the first year without sprout- 
ing—this ought to be done between the middle of 
August and September ; after harvest plough down 
your wheat stubble, sow rye, and the clover seed 
turned under the year before by being brought to 
the surface, will come up so thick as to need lit- 
tle seed if any at all. In short when the ground 
is well set with clover you’ll scarcely ever be 
compelled to sow more seed; my plan has been 
to raise a crop of wheat and rye, then let it lie 
one year in clover, then wheat and rye again, that 
is to make two craps every two yearson the same 
land, except when I put corn and manure, then I 
generally take four or five crops running before I 
give it rest—and would in no case advise land to 
ie in clover more than one or two years. The 
best mode of saving manure when it is scarce and 
can only be applied to the corn hill, is to keep it 
in a close heap, to become well rotted; but if 
you can save enough to give the ground a top- 
dressing, I would prefer hauling it out in the raw 
state, and let it pass through putrefaction where 
it is to act; in this way your land will receive the 
whole benefit ; if it is left in the barn yard every 
rain will wash away the best of the substance. 

I have for some years given my fields a top- 
dressing in the — places, whenever the 
grounds were sufficiently frozen to go on them 
without injury. 

Manure may be called the farmers gold mine, 
and ought to be saved in every shape and manner. 
To increase the quantity, your stables should be 
kept well littered with straw ; to have stables for 
your stock is equally important to preserve them 
during the winter and to accumulate manure ; with 
such protection good hay will keep them in good 
order. A farmer should always proportion his 
stock to his means for substituting thein, and ne- 
ver overstock himself—as one horse well fed will 
do more work than two badly fed ; one cow well 
fed will give more milk than two badly fed, and 
one good sheep more wool than two bad cnes—In 
fine, nothing which a farmer keeps upon his farm, 
from his horse to his dog, should suffer for food— 
to make his farm profitable he should make a lit- 
tle of every thing to seli; he should not fix his 
mind upon one object of profit alone—Corn or hay 
I would not attempt to inake for sale upon ex- 
hausted lands; after they are restored you may 
add the sale of corn and hay to a small extent. A 
farmer should be certain to have his work done in 
a proper manner, his ploughing finished and grain 
sowed in due time and season. When a farmer 
gets his lands in proper cultivation he ought to 
make 1000 bushels of grain to the hand, taking into 
calculation every kind he raises; in harvest and 
hay making he will be compelled to hire hands to 
save the crop.—During the last seven years I have 
worked five hands the year round, and my crops (in- 
cluding every kind of grain) have averaged five 
thousand bushels ; this may be doubted ; the rea- 
der may judge as he pleases, but I am bound to 
state the truth—our land holders who have most 
_4in their power trust too much to others, they 
should trust to their own judgment, and see that 

their plans are properly executed. The best 
ploughs for land clear of stone are made by Che- 
noweth of Baltimore, if the land is stoney and 
_ Tough I would recommend Ogle’s. On lands that 
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clover seed per acre, which ought to be done on 
rye in February—one and a half bushels of wheat, 
the last week in September or the first week in 
October—one bushel of rye the second or thin 
week in September—two bushels of barley or oats 
as soon as the spring will admit. I have been thus 
full in giving my opinion; you can adopt as you 
may think adviseable; should any thing I have 
said prove of advantage, I shall feel myself well 
rewarded. 





From the Richmoud Daily Compiler. 
AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Exports—of Staples. 

Mr. Gallatin, while he was at the head of tlie 
Treasury, classed the exports of domestic growth, 
produce, and manufacture, into four divisions~ 

Ist. The produce of the sea. 

2d. The produce of the forest. 

3d. The produce of agriculture. 

4th. Manufactures ; and those which are uncer. 

tain. 

With the latter we have as yet nothing to do, 
as we have confined our views, for the present, to 
the staple articles of the country; the products of 
the soil, or the water. 

Mr. Pitkin, in his “ statistical view of the com- 
merce of the United States of America, im con. 
nection with agriculture and manufactures,” has 
adopted the same analytical divisions; which are 
useful, not only for the arrangement of our own 
ideas, but as they give us a birds-eye view of the 
various pursuits and callings of our fellow citizens. 

Ist. The Products of the Sea. 

At the very first mention of the name, we are 
carried back to New-England. ‘The sea is a sort 
of classic ground on which the fisherman of the 
north delights to rove. We feel at once that we 
are descanting on one of the staples of the north 
ern States. 

The principal products of the sea are drawn 
from the fisheries of the cod and the whale—the 
river fisheries, as those of the herring, the shad, 
the salmon, mackarel, &c. though very useful 
here and there, (as, for instance, the shad from 
the bosom of the James River,) are not large 
enough to enter into any general view of ourcom- 
mercial exports. 

The Cod-fishery—from the very cradle, has been 
of great interest to the supply of Massachusetts 
and New-Hampshire. Situated more in the pror- 
imity of the shoals of cod, which swarm along the 
banks of Newfoundland, they have, turned the: 
attention to this source of subsistence and wealth 
—the ship builder has been encouraged in his 
art; thousands of hardy seamen have been reare¢ 
in this nursery of his profession. ' , 

Mr. John Adams, whose heart, amidst all its 
foibles, has beat high for the interests and glory 
of his country, was so aware of the importance 
the cod-fishery, that he refused to sign the _ 
of ’83 until the right was expressly reserved . 
the people of the United States “ to take fis 








every kind, on the Grand Bank, and on all the 
banks of Newfoundland ; also in the Gulph oH 
Lawrence, and at all other places in the sea, W = 
the inhabitants of both countries used at any 
to fish ;” with the Liberty, also, of fishing on $0" 
part of the coast of Newfoundland, as British oa 
ermen used; and also on the coasts, Days a. 
creeks of all the other parts of the British 
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nions, but not to dry or cure the fish on the island 
of Newfoundland—nor on any of the bays or har- 
pours elsewhere, except so long as they remained 
unsettled. 

The cod-fishery did not thrive consideraly for 
several years—until a representation was Made to 
Congress by the legislature of Massachusetts in 
1/90, and a luminous report was penned by Mr. 
Jefferson, then secretary ofstate. A law was then 
passed for giving a bounty. on the exportation of 
salted fish, as a drawback of the duty imposed on 
imported salt—which was followed up by a cer- 
tuin compensation to such vessels as were engaged 
hy a certain number of months in the cod-fishery. 

Massachusetts owns most of the vessels employ- 
ed-—though New-Hampshire, Rhode-Island, Con- 
necticut, and New-York, participate in the busi- 
ness. 

In the year 1807 was the greatest amount of 
tonnage ever employed; being 70,306 tons; of 
which 62,213 belonged to Massachusetts. The 
secretary of the treasury estimated the number of 
seamen, ON an average of ten years, from 1791 to 
1800, at 5,000, and the average tonnage at 33,000. 
From 1801 to 1307 the average of the tonnage 
was about 44,000, of seamen, about 7,000. 

The value of the dried and the pickled fish ex- 
ported since 1802, is estimated, according to the 
treasury reports, as follows: 


Cod or dried fish. Pickled fish. 

1803 $ 1,620,000 $ 560,000 
4. 2,400,000 640,000 
5 2,058,000 348,000 
6 2,150,000 366,000 
7 1,896,000 302,000 
8 623,000 98,000 
9 1,123,000 282,000 
10 913,000 214,000 
11 757,000 305,000 
12 592,000 146,000 
13 210,000 81,000 
14 128,000 50,000 


The principal markets for our fish have been 
the West-Indies and the southern .parts of Eu- 
rope—there is much demand in the latter, prin- 
cipally on account of the lent days of the Roman 
Catholic Church; a season when the use of fesh 
is forbidden by the rituals of their religion. 

Since the late war, instructions have been issued 
to deny us all the “berty, which had been reserved 
by the treaty of ’83 of fishing and curing on the 
coast—but still respecting our right of fishing in 
the open sea, 

_ This is not the only case in which one is aston- 
ished at the perseverance of the eastern States in 
refusing to support the interests of their own 
country (which were more emphatically their own 
interests.) Nor is one at any loss to guess, that 
centuries will not elapse before the competition of 
interests, of trade and of the fisheries, will make 
Vew England a decided opponent of Old England. 

The Whale fishery, says Mr. Pitkin, (from whose 
valuable production most of these statements are 
compiled) “ first attracted the attention of the 
Americans in 1690, and originated at the island of | 
Nantucket, in boate from the shore. In 1715 six 
sloops, of 38 tons burden each, were employed in 
this fishery, from that Island. For many years 
their. adventures were confined to the American 
coast, but as whales grew scarce here, they were 
extended to the western islands, and to the Bra- 
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zils, and at length to the North and South Seas.” 
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No particular reports, for the latter years, have 
come down tous; but from 1787 to 1789 ninety- 
one vessels, of 5,820 tons, were annually employed 
in the northern fishery, and 31 vessels, of 4,390 
tons, in the southern, with 1,611 seamen—most of 
them belonging to Nantucket, Boston, Dartmouth, 
and other ports of Massachusetts. “For many 
years past this fishery has been carried on from 
Nantucket and from New Bedford, a large com- 
mercial and flourishing town on the coast, in its 
neighbourhood, and has employed from 15 to 18 
thousand tons of shipping, principally in the south- 
ern Seas.” 

The following is the value of spermaceti and 

common whale oil, whale bone, and spermaceti’ 
candles, exported, for the years stated: viz. 
1803, $455,000 ; 1804, $380,000; 1805, $478,000; 
1806, $600,000 ; 1807, $506,000; 1808, $121,000; 
1809, $ 305,000 ; 1810, $354,000; since which pe- 
riod, the exports have been diminished. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ricamonp, Jan. 13, 1816. 


Dear Sir—Your late novel, hazardous, and pub- 
lic spirited undertaking of the descent of the 
Roanoke, the passage of the Albemarle Sound, 
the Dismal Swamp Canal, and finally reaching the 
port of Norfolk in anopen boat, has excited much 
wonder and delight. 

Among the many important effects produced by 
this bold experiment, that of removing the falla- 
cious idea hitherto entertained, that no profitable 
trade with those waters could be carried on with- 
out the further aid of canals, is not the least, 

An assurance on our part, that the commerce 
and trade thus proposed, may be greatly facilitat- 
ed by tie useful hints which you can offer on the 
best plan of conducting it, has induced the liberty 
of troubling you on this subject. The fear of 
omitting, in a detailed enquiry, something which 
might be important to the attainment of the ob- 
ject of the company, impels us rather to ask of 
you, sir, ina general way, all the important in- 
formation relative to the Roanoke river, its capa- 
bility of navigation, and the most eligible mode 
of transporting the marketable productions of the 
country watered by this river, and its tributary 
streams, to Norfolk. 

The earliest possible answer to this letter, with- 
out neglecting your public engagements, will con- 
fer a favor on your friends, 

M. COOKE, 
MILES KING. 
Col. Wa. J. Lewis. 


Ricmxtony, Jan. 15, 1816. 


Gentlemen—I have receiver! your polite, and I, 
may say, flattering Jetter, in which you request 
me “to give a generai description of Roanoke ri- 
ver; its capability of navigation, and the most el i- 
gible mode of transporting the marketable prb- 
ductions of this river, and its tributary streams to 
Norfolk.” Dy 

The Roanoke heads in the Allegany mountains, 
opposite, and at a small distance from, Little ri- 
ver, a branch of the Great Kenhawa. It. bears 
the name of Roanoke until it descends through 
the South Mountains, or Blue Ridge, when it ob- 
tains the name of Staunton. The Upper Roanoke’ 
has a sufficient quantity of water for usei‘ul navi- 
gation at all seasons with judicious mana; rement, 
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and within afew miles of the Allegany Mountains. 
This part of the river, in low water, has a gentle 
current, except on the shoals, which abound in 
Upper Roanoke ; though none of them present 
any serious obstructions to improvement. 

From the Fustern side of the Blue Ridge to the 
Seven Islands, near the mouth of the Great Falling 
River, the S/aunton presents a bolder aspect in 
the number and difficulty of its falls and shoals, 
some of which, in low water, cannot now be pas- 
sed by loaded boats with sufety, and one is entirely 
impassable ; but a small addition to the amount al- 
ready expended in its improvement, would render 
it perfectly safe at all times, whether the river tide 
was high or low. 

The Staunton, after passing the Seven Islands, 
having received a considerable accession of water 
from its northern and southern sides, becomes 
deeper, more gentle in its current, and has fewer 
shouls—none, even at low water, to obstruct the 
pussage of boats with five tons weight, to its junc- 
tion with Dan river. After the union of the Staun- 
ton and Dan, the name “ Koanoke” is resumed, 
and the connection produces one of the most beau- 
tiful and noble rivers on the east of the Allegeny 
Mountains, until it precipitates itsclf with awful 
grandeur down the Great Falls into the plains be- 
lbw. Here its beauty and “the sound of its many 
waters” are lost. It creeps on shiggishly in a nar- 
ww, crooked channel, through cypress swamps, 
t the distance of 100 miles, where it suddenly 
spreads itself again into a broad an] beautifil river, 
to méet the Chowan, forming together the head 
of Albemarle Sound. 

This is but a general and impcrfect description 
of this beautiful river ; from its source to its mouth, 
dcing little short ‘of 300 miles in length, and wa- 
ring with its tributary streams, at Icast ‘iftecn 
millions of acres of us fertile land as any on the 
Atlantic waters. 

The principal obstacle to the navigation of this 
river is the Great Falls in the state of North Caro- 
lina. They are 12 miles from head to foot, and in 
‘iat distance descend 100 feet, which is 8 feet 4 
inches to the mile.-On the south side of the river, 
the distance by land would be 8 miles, with a de- 
scent of 12 feet 6 inches per mile. 

There ate two or three ways of rendering the 
lulls navigable ; by canals and locks, or by adher- 
ng to the bed of the river. —Canals, when made, 
are preferable, because they can be navigated at 
dl times without danger or diffice!ty—but the ex- 
pense of making canals in some places would bé 
greater than what the tollage wie! to justify ; end 
fam led to believe that a cuna) round these falls 
would not, in many years, r¢imburse, by mode- 
rave tollage, the expense of constructing it—The 
clitapest and most expeditious plan would be to 
adlere to the bed of the river, a considerable por- 
tion of which consisting of still sheets of water, or 
having a gentle current, is already navigable. 
This mode would reduce the actual distance to be 
improved to only a smm:1] portion of the 12 miles. — 
The rapid part of the falls should have straiyht 


sluices for descending boats, and for those ascend- 


ing, diagoval slutices ctossing from the bottom to 
the top of the fils, which would lessen their de- 
clivity, and thereby greatly facilitate the passage 
of ascending boats. ; 
As an immediate trade down the Roanoke is so 
much wished for by the high land’ people, why 
‘not, for the present, have u land carriage at the 
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Great Falls? It would he but 8 miles, over a fine 
soil for a good road, and the carriage of produce 
by land at that placé, would be little more than 
the tollage on canal navigation, where the water 
inust be let down 100 fret by locks.—If trading 
houses were estublished at that place, and the pro. 
duce of the uppe> country could be sold there at 
a fair price, it would be immediatety carried that 
far, but no farther. ‘The highland boats will not 
navigate Lower Roanoke to the Sound, owing to 
the distance being too great for such unceasin, 
bodily exertions—the sickliness of that climate, 
and an unskilfulness in propelintg boats with oars— 
if they were willing to extend their voyage, their 
boats ure not of the proper structure; being open, 
they would not, when loaded, live on rough w..teg, 
You have a more useful boat now navigating that 
river from the foot of the Great Fulls to Afhe- 
marle Sound, and thence through the Pssmal 
Swamp Canal to Norfolk; their burthen is from 
25 to SU tons, which is all they can be. on the 
Canal in its present shapc—But if that Canal was 
decpened, their burthen might be doubled with- 
out much increase of bulk, and still not draw too 
great a depth of water for Lower Kounoke. 

It mit here be observed, that Norfolk presents 
to the aigh lund agriculturist bordering on the 
Kounv&e and its tributary streams a brighter pros- 
pect tor its marketable produce, than any sea- 
post we have, or perhaps can have, on tide water. 
From Aibemarle Sound there can be four great 
avenues for transportation to Norfolk, besides the 
great contemplated canal from the falls of Roan- 
oke to Meherrin, Bennest’s Creek, Lake Drum. 
mond and the Dismal Swsuiap canal, which route 
does not touch the sound. 

Virst—A middle roate up the Pusquotank, the 
Dismal Swamp cans, and down the Elizabeth 
river, already in usc. Second—from Albemarle 
Sound, through Currituck Sound, the North River, 
and down Elizabeth river. On this route a canal 
of only 8 milcs in length* will have to be cut 
between the navigable waters on each side, through 
a fine plain, not exceeding four feet in its great- 
est elevation. Third—from Albemarle Sound up 
the Chow:in River, Bennett’s Creek, Lake Drum- 
mond, snd the Dismal Swamp canal. On_ this 
route Only a short canal will be required in addi- 
tion to the present one. Fourth—from the Chow- 
an, a communication may be had also with Nanse- 
wnond River, and thence to Norfolk, 

Where so many good communications are pre- 
sented for selection, it is difficult for the mind.to 
give a preference ; it must not confine itself to the 
present state of the Roanoke and the Sound, nor 


H that of the extensive country watered by. their tri- 


butury streams; but it must look forward to that 
period, when the whole of these waters shall be- 
come navigable, and when that new spring to in- 
dustry shall excite. in the human heart an addi- 
tional thirst for gain, exhibited ina more genersd 
and ingenious cultivation of the soil, the manage- 
ment of fisheries, of tar, of turpentine, and.lam- 


from the Sound annually to the amount af »2,500,- 
000 dollars; but what will be the exports when. 


population—when improvements in agrioulture— 











* From North Lanfling to Kempsville. 
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bered among the principal articles of export? For 
this trade Norfolk stands almost without a com- 
etitor. A communication directly from Albe- 
marie Sound with the sea, is attended with serious, 
f not insurmountable difficulties: the shallowness 
of that sea-coast where the action of the waves is 
constantly shifting the sand from place to place, 
vill perhaps chouk up any channel that may be 
made for the passage of sea vessels of heavy bur- 
then. And thus, as Norfolk has the capital and 
, fine sea-port, she must enjoy the trade. I 
yould, therefore, recommend the immediate 
pening of the Dismal Swamp canal, so as to 
ve it sufficient width and depth to answer that 
trade.t 
lam sorry, gentlemen, that my knowledge of 
the subject is so limited. 


With great respect, &c. 
W. J. LEWIS. 
M Cook and Miles King, Esqrs. 


* Anaet was passed by the legislature of Virginia, subsequent 
this correspondence, authorizing these luprovements to be made. 


The canal is authorized to be made 40 feet wide, and sufficiently } 


dep for the passage of vessels drawing five fiet water. For the 
empletion of this additional work, the stockinolders of the, Dismal 
Swamp canal company, are requested to advance 20,000 dollars on 
teir present capital steck, being 20 per cent. each share. If this 
an should be insufficient, the Jaw authorizes the creation of new 
wk, to am amount not exceeding 60,000 dollars. We regret to 
v4, that there is no prospect at present of — thing being done 
wforward the improvement eontemplated by te law; such iy the 
agular inattention of the eitizens of Norfolk to their best inter- 
es~Editurs Herald. . 


———— 


FROM A PANIS PAPER, 
{Translated for the New-York Columbian.] 


Statistical and topographical description of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, hy D. B. Warpsn. 


The United States of America have resolved the 
mest important and most difficult problem that 
lus ever occupied the mind of man,I mean the 
tstablishment of liberty without licentiousness, and 
order without oppression; these advantages re- 
wit not only from the social institutioris adopted 
ty the Americans, but from their geographical 
Stuation. They are not surrounded by jealous 
and restless neighbors ; the wars which they have 
” Wage against foreign enemies cannot menace 
har independence ; they seem to live in a region 
dlways calm, from whence they contemplate with- 
aut fear fur themselves, the political storms which 
gitate and overthrow other states. 

_ Montesquieu has inquired into the principles of 
diferent governments, and established them with 
‘superiority of discernment which was to be ex- 
pected from his genius. However, as the great 
"public of the United States had not yet existed 
itthe epoch when he elevated the human under- 
Lunding so high, it wanted 4 subject of observa- 
uot which should have revealed to it a new prin- 
“ple of government, more durable perhaps, and 
nore energetic than all others. I know of no 
pirase which can better express my meaning than 
the Words spirit of property [esprit de propricte.] 
All the effects which Montesquieu attributes to 
"tue in republics, are, in the United States, the 
uutural produce of the spirit of property. 

Among no other people do we find, inthe same 

te as with the Americans, a respect so invio- 
; le for the right of property; and I employ the 
*pression in its widest latitude , it is not only out 
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of man that property is discoverable,, but ia man: > 
An American ruled by this sentimcnt, which be : 
has perhaps never defined, sets as much value on: - 
the improvement of his faculties, the. cultivation... 
of his reason, on freely pantie his thoughts, , 
preserving the opinions acquired by the exercise 
of judgment, as to enjoy in peace the actual. pros 
ducts of his industry, or to fructify.the yet.yirgin > 
4 soil which is to recompense his labours... When an 
American citizen is asked for the ground of his at- - 
tachment to the political constitution of his,coun- 
try, he simply answers, it is my property ; this re- 
ply exonerates him from all other argumentation, 
and in fact it appears to me more conclusive than: 
the abstractions of publicists. 

Thus whatever appertains to the citizen, what- 
ever touches his ra is sacred in the United 
States. He stalks freely and proudly on his native 
soil, fearless of the jealousy of malevolence or the 
stab of an informer. He accounts not for his ac- 
tions but to that common law which is the proper- 
ty of all; he gives tohis abilities, intellectual atid 
physical, all the developement of which they are 
susceptible; he is happy enough to desire neither 
change in his laws nog in the condition of his fam- 
ily. 

This idea of property, this general.sentiment is 
represented more particularly by the notions. an- 
nexed to territorial or landed property. The class 
of American cultivators is the most influential in 
the United States. It is supposed with rexson 
that they reckon as more important than any other, . 
the right of et the principal supporter of 
institutions founded on the same right. Nearly 
all the cultivators, improperly called farmers, pos- 
sess experience and information. They hold seats 
in the legislative assemblics and the. councils of 
government; this class has produced eloquent ora- 
tors, irreproachable inagistrates, skilful and cou- 
rageous captains. General Jackson, who distin- . 
guished himself in Louisiana by his heroism and ‘ 
his victories, had fors:ken his farm to fly tothe 
defence of his country. Washington was originally 
a farmer. 

This consideration, attuched to agricultural Ja- 
bors, is not one of the smajlest causes of the ever- - 
growing prosperity of the United States. ‘The 
extensive bunks of the Qhio, the vast plains of 
Genessee, the immense savannas of the Southern. 
states, are peopled with. individuals. who seck'a 
country, with capitalists who think in earncet.ofthe - 
prosperity of their families, such as they obtain by 
the culture of lands yet in need of clearing, -still 
free, aiid without misery. Sthodw aadtt 

There, as in the time of the patriarchs, a happy 
old man may see his descendants cover.tracts ef: 
thirty leagues with their habitations ang floeks, 
and this without abuses or violence, witheut ther — : 
neighbours complaining of the least want, at thes: 
view of such riches. aif tC 

This prosperity displays itself by a progression, : 
so rapid, that we must, In some measure, Beyer 
lose sight of the United States for a single mor ;: 
ment, but we incessantly run the risk of estima-,- 
ting their situation from imperfect documents; AH: ; 
the descriptions of this country, sketched 8 or ten.; 
years ago, have nothing more than an; interest. - 
purely historical; they express neither, herziches —: 

nor actual power, nor present us with an adequate 3 
idea of her high and approaching destinies. = tl 

The most recent work on North-America; most. ~ 
worthy of being cited, is that of Mr. Warden, for. 
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many years consul of the American States in 
France, and already distinguished for several 
literary productions. But this work, written in 
English, is to be published in England, and form 
part of a vast encyclopedic collection. It is to be 
wished, that it will be speedily translated, and 
published separately in our language; it is thus 
we should be enabied to form a precise idea of 
the immense progress made in America from 1800 
to 1815 inclusively, of the population, commerce, 
industry, liberal arts, sciences, legislation, and 
public instruction. 

The statistical and chorographical description 
of the district af Columbia, which Mr. Warden 
has just published at Paris, may be regarded as a 
detached portion of his labours on an entire view 
of North America. 

The district of Columbia would in itself be 
scarcely worthy of remark, if it did not contain 
the city of Washington; this city too, if we only 
regard its population and magnitude, would not 
appear to merit particular attention. Butit is the 
seat of the central government of the American 
confederation, a government which, by a charac- 
teristic trait of its morality and principles, has 
preferred it for residence to other cities, the most 
opulent and populous.—Hence all details which 
have any relation to this city, acquire a genuine 
importance. It is then with satisfaction and plea- 
sure that we follow Mr. Warden, in all the parti- 
cularities relative to the district of Columbia and 
the metropolis of the United States. He describes 
it as an exact witness and accurate observer, its 
climate, soil, culture and natural productions. — 
As to the om of Washington im particular, he 
makes us perfectly acquainted with its municipal 
administration, industry, commerce, its establish- 
ments of instruction, its public monuments, and 
the manners of its inhabitants; in fine, a clear and 
concise view of the organization of the central go- 
vernment of the federate states of America fitly 
terminates the description of the city, or seat of 
government, 

In the summer of 1814, this‘capital experienced 

eat calamities. An English army took Wash- 
ington and overran its whole compass with torch 
in hand. The establishments of the navy, the 
President’s house, all the public edifices, among 
others the capitol, (the vernment-palace, ) 
which, although not finished, would have dene 
honor to the finest capitals of Europe, became the 
prey of flames. The damages caused by this con- 
flagration have been estimated at 1,215,111 dol- 
lars. All these losses will be speedily repair- 
ed. Washington, like Moscow, will rise anew 
more flourishing than ever, and will not preserve 
the remembrance of these great disasters, except 
to display to governments the advantages of peace} 
and the criminal vanity of conquest. 

—_——_— 
New-Orleans, May 8. 

The large Crevasse that broke in Mr. M’Carty’s 
levee, last Sunday night, we are sorry to learn 
cannot be-stopped. The consequence will be ve- 
ry distressing to the inhabitants ef the city, and 
particularly to those of the Fauxbourgh’s St. Ma- 
ry and St. John. 

The honorable mayor has done and continues to 
“do évery thing in his power to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the citizens.. We hope that a spirit of 


-_—— 
———— 
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in favor of the sufferers who are drove from their 
houses and homes. 

OF Four o’clock P. M. our paper now goes to 
press—people in the rear of the city moving from 
their habitations—water from the Crevasse in. 
creasing, yet great hopes are entertained by many 
of its being stopped. [Louisiana Gazette. 

May 10. 

The City Council, have appropriated a sum of 
money for the relief of such unfortunate families 
as, being obliged to leave their houses in conse. 
quence of the inundation, are in distress for a place 
of refuge and for the necessaries of life—Persons 
so situated, on application to the alderman of their 
respective wards, will be assisted in procuring 
tenement, provisions and other articles of neces. 
sity. Those of the first ward are invited to call 
upon Alderman Dergyter, at his office in Royal 
street, between Bienville and Conti streets. 

[Orleans Gazette 
May 11. 

We are concerned to say that the appearance of 
the crevasse is by no means auspicious. No pro- 
gress has yet been made in closing it, and at least 
one day more must elapse before even the pre- 
parations are completed. In the meantime a vast 
torrent rushes through, increasing the inundation 
of the country both above and below. The green 
between the city and Fauxbourg St. Mary is over- 
flowed as far as Chartres street, exhibiting as you 
look from the levee towards the swamp, the like- 
ness of a lake. A considerable portion of Bour- 
gogne and Dauphine streets is under water, which 
has also advanced into the upper part of Bourbon 
street. The Bayouroad and the rear of Marigny’s 
Fauxbourg are also overflowed. Without a wish to 
excite unpleasant reflections or presuming to ad- 
vance an opinion as to the practicability of finally 
stopping the crevasse by artificial means, we do 
say that before it can be effected an incalculable 
degree of damage will be sustained by the city 
and neighboring country. [ Loid. 

i 
ON TIME. : 

It is a ludicrous kind of thought, yet certainly 
a true one, that Poets and Painters have given us 
a false representation of TIME, as the measure of 
duration, by drawing him an old man—they should 

aint him middle aged ; for if he has always €x- 
isted, will he not always exist ? and is not every 
point of duration, however distant from the pre- 
sent, equally the middle of eternity ? 
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The steps which lead mankind to Heaven, 

In number are exactly seven ; 

While we have HOPE we mount up four, 

And FAITH one step will lead us more - 

But to attain our journey’s end, — 

Truc CHARITY must stand our friend. 
8 Cor. chap. 13, ver. 8, ly. 
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